Engineering success 


A former U of A vice president heads new 
granting agency. 
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The future’s so small 


The University of Alberta wants to take a leadership role in nanotechnology— 
a science in which little things are really big. 
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26.2 miles to glory 


Sandy Jacobson wins a spot on Canada’s 
national marathon team. 
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Real divas don’t doubt themselves 


http://www.ualberta.ca/folio 


MFA candidate puts Canada’s first superstar on stage 


By Richard Cairne 


Di" Laura Roald is pleased things 
are going so smoothly as she prepares 
for the opening night of Quebec play- 
wright Simon Fortin’s The Country in Her 
Throat. Things have gone so well, in fact, 
that Roald is beginning to wonder what 
she’s done wrong, what detail she’s over- 
looked. 

Such moments of self-doubt would 
seem foreign to Emma Albani, the play’s 
central character and Canada’s first true 
diva. The Quebec singer left Canada 
when she was just 16 and, at a time when 
recorded music didn’t exist, managed to 
earn such a stellar reputation that more 
than 10,000 fans gathered at a train sta- 
tion, in the cold, to celebrate her return to 
Montreal a decade later. The play, Roald’s 
MFA-directing thesis, offers a new look at 
the making of a celebrity. 

Albani graduated from the church- 
hall circuit and made her debut at the 
prestigious Covent Garden opera house 
in London in 1872. For the next 30 years, 
she was one of the best-known artists in 
the world. “At the time, this was top-40 
music, says Roald. “I make the compari- 
son sometimes to Celine Dion.” 

Emma’s father Joseph, a single parent, 
began instructing Emma in music when 
she was just four. Convinced his daughter 
was destined for greater things, Joseph 
moved the family to Albany, New York. A 
music teacher and choral conductor, 
Albani’s father also instructed her sister, 
Cornelia, who became Emma’s accompa- 
nist, and her brother, who became a 
pianist. In the play, Emma’s story is told 
through Cornelia’s eyes. 

“The major question I ask in the play 
is, ‘What would you give up for success— 
what would you sacrifice for the idea of 
art?’ ” 

Roald’s own family has struggled with 
the question. Her mother, Donna, stage 
manages for a handful of small theatre 
companies in Vancouver. Her father, Glen, 
is a character actor who makes frequent 
appearances in television and film pro- 
ductions. Her brother, Trevor, is also an 
actor. “My Dad has done the X-Files, my 
brother has done the X-Files—he’s a heart- 
throb. And my sister is the black sheep of 
the family—she’s an accountant.” 
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Jennifer Spencer as Cornelia, and Shannon Boyle as Emma Albani, tell the story of Canada’s first true diva in The Country in Her Throat. 


Like Albani, Roald was passionate 
about art at a relatively young age. 

“When I was very young, I knew I was 
going to be a director. I was stage manag- 
ing when I was 12 and directed my first 
play when I was 16,” she explains. “We 
had one year when I was in high school 
when my father was playing Scrooge, I 
was one of Cratchit’s daughters, my sister 
was the Ghost of Christmas Past, my 
brother was Tiny Tim and my mother was 
helping with costume design. During the 
month of December that year, from Dec. 1 
until Dec. 26, we spent 18 days at the the- 
atre. My mom loved it because we were all 
together for a change.” 

So Roald knows a thing or two about 
the sacrifices one inevitably makes for a 
career in the arts. Her parents have full- 
time careers away from the arts, provid- 
ing financial stability and security—some- 
thing that takes years for full-time artists 
to gain. Roald’s brother is reconsidering 
acting, for that very reason. “He is at the 
point where he is looking at me and say- 


ing, ‘I don’t know—I want to be able to 
make my rent.’ ” 

What makes the director’s own expe- 
rience any different from the hardships 
someone like Albani endured? “The dif- 
ference is that no one was putting me 
through stage managing courses for six 
hours a day when I was four,” Roald 
explains. “But I do see myself in both 
Emma and Cornelia, and I think that’s 
probably one of the things that attracted 
me to this play.” 

Working on the production has also 
forced Roald to ponder connotations of 
the label ‘diva.’ She sees two sides to the 
issue: on one hand, tenacious drive is nec- 
essary to succeed on stage. And Albani 
did succeed: she appeared in more than 
43 roles in 40 operas, became a favourite 
of Queen Victoria and ended the 
Victorian era by singing at the monarch’s 
funeral. But Roald says investing so much 
into one’s career creates an imbalance. 

“] think that wearing blinders, keep- 
ing your eyes on the prize to the exclu- 


sion of all else, is harmful...Divas don’t 
doubt. Divas don’t question. It isn’t just 
that there is no room for failure, it’s that it 
can’t exist.” 

And as Roald prepares for a life in the 
arts, feeling a little nagging doubt about 
what might go wrong on opening night, 
she feels the lessons inherent in The 
Country in Her Throat will support her 
well. In the course of her studies this year, 
Roald and classmates met with Canadian 
stage star Martha Henry and found her to 
be a warm, down-to-earth woman. 

“She questions herself. She has doubts, 
but it’s okay to say, ‘what if I don’t know 
what I’m doing?’ or ‘what if I don’t know 
what I am talking about?’ It’s okay to 
question yourself. That is one of the great- 
est things I’ve learned at the U of A.” 

The Country in Her Throat, which also 
features set and costume design by MFA 
candidate Annette Nieukerk, runs until 
May 26 at the Timms Centre for the Arts 
(112 Street north of 87 Ave.) For informa- 
tion call 492-2495. = 
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Former associate VP to lead new research foundation 


Bill Bridger will oversee Alberta Heritage Foundation for Science and Engineering Research 


By Terese Brasen and Richard Cairne 


r. Bill Bridger, a former University of 

Alberta department chair and associate 
vice-president (research), has been appoint- 
ed founding president and CEO of the new 
Alberta Heritage Foundation for Science 
and Engineering Research (AHFSER). 

“Tam delighted to be coming back,” 
said Bridger, who spent 27 years with the 
University of Alberta’s Department of 
Biochemistry. He moved to London, 
Ontario, in 1995 to become vice-president 
(research) and professor of biochemistry at 
the University of Western Ontario. 

The science and engineering founda- 
tion was established to broaden the man- 
date of the Alberta Heritage Foundation 
for Medical Research, which focuses on 
medicine and health, to support scientific 
research in agriculture, forestry and basic 
sciences. It will use the interest on a $500 
million government of Alberta endowment 
to fund university and industry research. 
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Dr. Roger Smith, the U of A’s vice pres- 
ident (research), said he’s pleased with the 
appointment of Bridger. “I’m very excited. 
They have a truly first-rate scientist who is 
going to be providing leadership,” said 
Smith. “The fact that he knows the Alberta 
research environment, in the Canadian 
and international contexts, is extremely 
important.” 

The AHFSER will work with the 
Science and Engineering Advisory 
Committee (SEAC), an international advi- 
sory board. “This is a stellar international 
group,” said Bridger. “They will put an 
international perspective on what opportu- 
nities there are in Alberta.” 

At Western, Bridger is responsible for 
the biotech research park, known as the 
London Biotechnology Commercialization 
Centre. The park captures and commer- 
cializes discoveries in biotechnology, so 
working with the University of Alberta’s 
Industry Liaison Office will be an easy 
adjustment. 

“Tam a university person, so what 
turns my crank is outstanding science,” 
explained Bridger. “That primary objective 
towers above all the others. At the same 
time, where appropriate, we must turn our 
attention to the commercialization of dis- 
coveries that come out of the science and 


engineering faculties at the universities.” 

Bridger is a Fellow of the Royal Society 
of Canada and is internationally known 
for his work on cell proteins. He grew up 
in Winnipeg, attended the University of 
Manitoba, then took a post doc at UCLA 
with Nobel Laureate Dr. Paul Boyer. “Paul 
was my mentor,” said Bridger, explaining 
that Boyer was studying energy metabo- 
lism. 

“He introduced me to my life long 
work which is trying to figure out how 
enzymes work. I knew I was working on 
important things in his lab, and ultimately 
it turned out to be so important that he 
won the Nobel Prize in Chemistry in 
1997.” 

When he was 26 years old, Bridger left 
UCLA to teach at the University of Alberta 
and eventually became chair of the bio- 
chemistry department. During a sabbati- 
cal, he studied at the Rockefeller Centre 
with Dr. Gtinter Blobel, another Nobel 
Laureate, who won the Nobel Prize in 
Medicine in 1999. “The enzyme I've been 
working with all these years has some 
interesting biological aspects. So I went to 
work with Giinter Blobel, a leading light in 
cell biology. From him, I learned the tech- 
niques of cloning and molecular and cell 
biology. That started the second part of my 


Bill Bridger is founding president and CEO of the 
Alberta Heritage Foundation for Science and 
Engineering research. 


scientific career.” 

Bridger won’t take up the presidency 
until September 1, 2001. But he is already 
scouting for real estate. 

When Bridger begins work, says 
Smith, there will be a flurry of activity as 
the foundation gets into gear. “We've all 
been anxiously awaiting this,” said 
Smith.@ 


University moves to four-year plans 


Strategy will help influence government, funding agencies 


By Richard Cairney 


he University of Alberta is changing the 

way it plans for the future by develop- 
ing four-year strategic plans on a depart- 
ment-by-department basis. 

The initiative is being viewed with 
such enthusiasm by the provincial govern- 
ment that it’s asking all 
post-secondary institutions 
in Alberta to follow suit. 

“The province itself 
runs on three-year plans, 
so having a four-year plan 
helps us to better meet the 
university’s needs,” said 
Alberta Learning 
spokesperson Jerry 
Bellikka. “It makes a lot of 
sense because it lets the 
minister know what needs 
you will have a year ahead 


of time.” 
The scheme was being done.” 
approved at the May 4 — Philip Stack 


Board of Governors’ meet- 
ing. Under the plan, every 
faculty and department will draw out a 
four-year plan that includes goals, measure- 
ment standards and financial projections. 

Philip Stack, director of resource plan- 
ning, said the move formalizes some 
things the U of A has already been doing. 

“It isn’t as if we haven't been drawing 
out long-range plans,” he said. “Many of 
these activities have been ongoing for some 
time. All we are doing is trying to put all 
those pieces together in some co-ordinated 
framework. I’d argue a good amount of the 
work was already being done.” 

Stack said that by moving to the four- 
year planning system, the university bene- 


Correction 


“It isn’t as if we haven't been draw- 
ing out long-range plans. Many of 
these activities have been ongoing 
for some time. All we are doing is 
trying to put all those pieces 
together in some co-ordinated 
framework. I'd argue a good 


amount of the work was already 


fits in several ways: resources are allocated 
in a more strategic manner; the university 
is better positioned to take advantage of 
new opportunities, influence government 
and other funding agencies, and is better 
able to communicate its goals; the univer- 
sity’s planning is made 
more accountable. 

Stack says the four- 
year plans will clearly 
influence action taken by 
the provincial govern- 
ment because the U of A 
will be planning a year 
beyond the government. 

“The plan will clearly 
outline what our resource 
needs and plans are,” he 
said. “The better our 
plans are developed and 
articulated, the better our 
chances of getting the 
attention of the minister 
and treasury—and we 
have all the documenta- 
tion that articulates why this is a priority 
and how we are going to get there.” 

The same applies to funding agencies, 
which expect to see why funding is need- 
ed and how it fits with a department and 
the university's overall goals. The four- 
year plans will provide applicants with 
foundations on which to write their 
requests. 

The change met with some opposition 
at the board level, however, with some 
board members expressing concern about 
the lack of performance measures for the 
process itself. They were also concerned 
that budget implications—in terms of the 


An article in the May 4, 2001 edition of Folio contained errors. Headlined The 
29 per cent solution, the article dealt with University of Alberta plans to outsource 
custodial responsibilities. The article incorrectly identified NASA steward Rosi 


Johnson as Josi Johnson. Furthermore, the article incorrectly stated that Johnson 
earns $22 per hour. In fact, Johnson earns $12 per hour, a wage that includes a $1 
per hour night differential. 
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time administrators, faculty and staff 
spend drafting the plans—had not been 
considered. 

But Stack says the plan’s effectiveness 
can be measured, and the board will deter- 
mine the effectiveness of the scheme. 

“You can measure it at the board level 
by getting the board to assess whether, 
from their perspective, the process and 
information we provide is allowing them 
to be more strategic and to make better- 
informed decisions,” he said. “You do that 
by having them evaluate the process on a 
regular basis, and if they are better able to 
make strategic decisions, it is of benefit to 
the institution.” 

Stack said faculty and staff already 
spend time developing budgets and plans 
of action and that the new four-year-plan 
strategy simply provides a framework for 
processes already underway. 

He added that the exercise of plotting a 
department’s or unit’s activities helps facul- 
ty and staff stick to their core functions, or 
decide to change the way they do things. 

“What I am hearing is that this is really 
causing units to re-think the fundamental 
job they are in and to ask the fundamental 
questions that need to be asked. Doing 
that every four years is a way to ensure 
you are in fact doing the right thing and 
providing value in whatever service you 
provide.” 

The board’s executive planning commit- 
tee will look at plans between the end of 
September and the beginning of December. 
More information on the planning process is 
available at http://www.ualberta.ca/ 
resourceplanning .@ 
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Working small, thinking big 
The University of Alberta wants to be Canada’s leader in nanotechnology 
By Terese Brasen 


“he best way to manipulate them is to 

speak to themzeone on one,” says the 
University of Alberta’s Dr. Michael Brett, 
talking about atoms and molecules. Brett is 
describing nanotechnology, a scientific 
breakthrough that’s causing a stir inside 
and outside universities. 

Nano is a mathematical term that 
means 10 to power of minus nine. Can’t 
remember high school math? Think about 
one hair, then think smaller. How small? 
To demonstrate the scale researchers are 
working at, technicians have created an 
extremely small version of the U of A crest. 
It is so small that 20,000 of them would fit 
in the period at the end of this sentence. 

Nanotechnology is causing a stir 
because it represents a giant technological 
step forward. Our ancestors discovered 
fire and invented the wheel. The 20th cen- 
tury brought us cars, airplanes and com- 
puters. Now we have nanotechnologyethe 
ability to work small, rearranging atoms 
and molecules to create new products and 
new cures. 

Dr. Chris Backhouse is an engineer 
working with medical researchers to 
develop a diagnostic tool that could per- 
form tests on a single cell—a lab on a chip. 
The technology already exists at the 
macroscopic level, where oncologists look 
at cancer cells to find patterns and genetic 
abnormalities. In her Cross Cancer 
Institute lab, the University of Alberta 
oncologist Dr. Linda Pilarski is using 
macroscopic technology to understand and 
treat multiple myeloma, a form of bone 
cancer that has long eluded a cure. 

“We like to think of cancers as a 
lump,” she say. “But the lump is actually 
many cells, some much more aggressive 
than others.” Pilarski compares cancer 
cells to bacteria, which continually mutate 
and become drug resistant. “A few cells 
escape whatever the clinicians are giving. 
Those cells take over and suddenly you 
have a cancer that doesn’t respond to the 
treatment any more.” 

Backhouse had heard of Pilarski’s 
work. “He sent me an e-mail and said he 
noticed I worked with single cells and was 
I interested [in collaborating]. So we got 
together in the sunroom for tea, and we 
have been drinking tea and talking about 
this ever since.” 

In the U of A’s MicroFab lab, 
Backhouse and his partners are collaborat- 
ing with local companies to develop a pro- 
totype of a diagnostic tool that can take 
Pilarski’s work to the molecular level. 
“With Chris’s technology,” says Pilarski, 
“it is possible to do lab tests that are auto- 
mated, standardized and cheap. Five dol- 
lars a test, that’s what Chris thinks. While 
the patient is sitting there in the doctor’s 
office, you can do a complex genetic test or 
series of tests in real time with maybe a 
blood sample or maybe a needle biopsy of 
a breast lump. 

“You can actually look at individual 
cells and say, for example, ‘There are some 
really aggressive cells here. I think we 
ought to treat you very aggressively right 
at the beginning.’ “ Pilarski says the 
microchip technology could apply to other 
diseases. “This could revolutionize health 
care. Now you can do things that might 
help clinicians treat and monitor diseases. 
You could get results quickly, and it 
wouldn’t bankrupt the health-care 
system.” 


The poet Robert Frost coined the 
phrase, “Good fences make good neigh- 
bours.” Traditionally, scientists have fol- 
lowed Frost's lead and kept their disci- 
plines fenced off from neighbouring disci- 
plines. Physics didn’t work with biology. 
And biology didn’t work with engineer- 
ing. Back in 1959, Nobel Prize winner Dr. 
Richard Feynman suggested biologists 
should ask physicists to “make the elec- 
tron microscope 100 times better.” 
Feynman predicted that scientific research 
would converge at the nanoscale or, as he 
put it, meet “at the bottom.” Physicists 
made the electron microscope 100,000 
times better, and scientific research began 
to converge. 

The U of A’s MicroFab lab started 
when the university’s Centre for 
Nanoscale Physics began collaborating 
with Civil and Electrical Engineering and 
Electrical and Computer Engineering. 
“We got together to form this facility, get 
funding for it and make it work,” says 
Brett. “That brought us together and kept 
us together. Here we form a very advanta- 
geous liaison between physics, electrical 
engineering, chemistry and medicine.” 

The MicroFab lab is an open access 
facility, which means it operates like a fit- 


ness centre. Pay your entrance fee, take the 


basic training and you're free to use the 
space and the equipment. 
During the last two years, 
178 different researchers 
have used the labzere- 
searchers from 11 different 
companies, 49 research 
groups and six Canadian 
universities. 

Nanotechnology has 
sparked a lot of dreams. 
“Imagine being able to 
cure cancer by drinking a 
medicine stirred into your 
favourite fruit juice,” 
Gayle Pergamit and Chris 
Peterson wrote in a 1993 
feature article published 
by the Foresight Institute. 
“Imagine a supercomputer no bigger than 
a human cell. Imagine a four-person, sur- 
face-to-orbit spacecraft no larger or more 
expensive than the family car. These are 
just a few products expected from nan- 
otechnology.” 

While some nano enthusiasts expect 
this new technology to free us from pain 
and bring eternal life, the scientific com- 
munity is thinking more practically: 
More effective and affordable medical 
treatments, stronger materials; smaller, 
faster computers. “Don’t mention the 
word Star Trek or I will shoot you,” 
laughs Brett. “There are many practical 
ways nanotechnology can help. We are 
making little gizmos that have function- 
ality and can be very powerful and very 
useful but I want to be careful about 
nano sci-fi stuff.” 

Brett’s group has invented a technique 
to nano engineer thin film structureszevery 
thin materials fundamental to high tech- 
nology, including magnetic storage, inte- 
grated circuits, optical components, coat- 
ings on potato chip wrappers, and the 
shiny anti-counterfeit coatings on $20 bills. 

The idea started about eight years ago 
when Brett was trying to understand and 
improve micro-electronic structures. He 
wondered if micro-electronic structures 


could be engineered on the nanometre 
scale. A geophysics student, Kevin Robbie, 
was looking for a fourth-year undergradu- 
ate project, and Brett suggested his nano 
engineering idea. 

“T was thinking it was kind of a silly 
idea,” says Brett. “But, as a project, it 
would be educational. Robbie made it 
work and made the first engineered struc- 
ture at that scale.” 

One of Brett’s students is now experi- 
menting with light or optical computers. 
The integrated circuits in Pentium chips 
move electrons around. Thin film technol- 
ogy allows us to manipulate photons 
instead of electrons. “It is possible,” says 
Brett, “that instead of moving electrons 
around to perform a computing function, 
we can move light or what light is made 
ofeephotons. Like Star Trek. “ 

Nanotechnology is raising eyebrows in 
the business community because new tech- 
nologies can transform a city or region into 
an economic hot spot. That’s the lesson 
learned from California where Stanford 
spun-off more than 350 high-tech compa- 
nies, starting with Hewlett Packard. 
Economic Development Edmonton esti- 
mates that, in 2002, the world market for 
microsystems devices will be valued at 
anywhere from $8 to $34 billion. 
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Researchers work at a microscopic scale at the 
University of Alberta MicroFab lab. The lines used to 
make this version of the university crest are 
between 50 and 100 atoms wide — 20,000 of them 
would fit in the period at the end of this sentence. 


Economic Development Edmonton, the 
National Research Council and the 
University of Alberta have been lobbying 
for a National Research Council (NRC) 
nano centre in Edmonton. The centre 
would become the country’s Integrated 
Nano Systems Institute. John Martin, man- 
aging director of site location with the 
EDE’s Research Park, says, “This emerging 
cluster would directly employ, independ- 
ent of NRC or the university, several hun- 
dred knowledge workers. It would cat- 
alyze a profound structural change in the 
region that might otherwise take longer to 
achieve.” 

Edmonton’s nanotech capabilities 
started when Brett received joint funding 
through the Natural Sciences and 
Engineering Research Council of Canada 
(NSERC) and Micralyne Inc. The fund- 
ingeethe Micralyne/ NSERC Industrial 
Research Chairzallowed the university to 
create the MicroFab lab. And the lab is one 
of the reasons an Integrated Nano Systems 
Institute would feel at home in Edmonton. 
Incidentally, Micralyne Inc. is a university 
spin-off company that specializes in the 
design and fabrication of micromachined 
glass, silicon and thin film components. 
And the U of A is expanding its current 
MicroFab lab to a sprawling 10,000 sq. ft., 
in the new Electrical Computer 
Engineering Research Facility, currently 
under construction. 

But support for the field seems to be 
missing from the federal government. 
Pilarski, who was turned down by 
Canadian funding agencies, received 
American funds from the National 


Continued on page 4 
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Confidence a necessary quality 


By Dr. Rod Fraiser 


0. the past six months I have explored 
the list of desired outcomes that the 
University of Alberta considers crucial to 
the preparation of our undergraduate stu- 
dents: critical thinking skills, communica- 
tion skills, independent judgement, agility 
to learn, and unleashing creative /entrepre- 
neurial talents. As a finale to this series, I 
turn now to consider the development of 
the whole person. 

While the University of Alberta’s role 
for our students is largely academic in 
nature, it does not, nor should it, end 
there. The classroom knowledge that our 
students take away from their time here is 
not enough in and of itself to garner suc- 
cess in the “real” world. As an institution 
with a goal to educate the leaders of 
tomorrow, we must recognize that, beyond 
technical knowledge, leaders also require 
the confidence to encounter and take on 
the world. 

The French have a phrase that epito- 
mizes this desirable brand of confidence: 
“Je suis bien dans ma peau” — I am com- 
fortable in my skin. But how do we assist 


our students in gaining the attributes nec- 
essary to instill a healthy dose of confi- 
dence? 

Our university offers a plethora of 
opportunities for our students to become 
comfortable with themselves outside the 
strictly academic arena. Mike Mahon, dean 
of physical education and recreation, notes 
that the University of Alberta “leads the 
nation with the highest number of 
Academic All-Canadians over the history 
of the award.” This award “recognizes ath- 
letes who combine participation in inter- 
collegiate sport with high academic stand- 
ing. In many ways, this award is one of the 
best illustrations of the extent to which the 
U of A contributes to the overall quality of 
life of students.” 

Numerous students are seemingly tak- 
ing advantage of Campus Recreation pro- 
grams as well. This year the highest level 
of participation was recorded, with more 
than 26,000 registrations. Another notable 
achievement is our student clubs, which 
number over 250, and again provide our 
students with opportunities to get 


involved, and hone leadership qualities 
such as communication and teamwork 
skills. 

Our alumni president, Bruce Bentley, 
believes these skills are essential for our 
future leaders. As someone who has 
looked through many resumes, he reminds 
us that employers “look beyond the ‘tech- 
nical’ skills and see what else the person 
has done in their life. People are always 
impressed by high marks and academic 
awards but what people will want to talk 
about are the things that they do for ‘free’ 
or for ‘fun’.” 

Aristotle once wrote: “The real test 
then of a people’s education is not so 
much the way they work or fight, but the 
way they use their leisure.” Our students 
are not one-dimensional people who are 
only interested in their specific disciplines. 
Instead they are vibrant, multi-talented 
individuals. Perhaps one of the best exam- 
ples of this is our mixed chorus, in which 
students across all disciplines, from the 
hard sciences to fine arts, join together to 
produce glorious musical contributions. 


Public policy misses target on care givers 


Study finds care givers often end up at economic disadvantage 


By Phoebe Dey 


For some students this acts as a release 


from the stress of their academic undertak- 
ings. For others, this is an opportunity to 
broaden their narrowly focussed pro- 
grams, and find a different sense of satis- 
faction and fulfillment. 

As graduation nears, Students’ Union 
Past-President Leslie Church is apprecia- 
tive of the university’s role in providing 
her with the ability to customize her 
degree through participation in debate and 
political groups, and student governance. 
“If my professors have helped me learn 
about the way the world is up until this 
moment,” she says, “the university has 
inspired me to get involved and make 
some first attempts at shaping the world in 
the way it should be.” 

Remembering the words of the 
University of Alberta’s first president, H.M. 
Tory, “The uplifting of the whole people 
shall be its final goal.” What better way for 
the University of Alberta to realize his 
vision than by providing our students with 
a multitude of opportunities to assist their 
development into leaders of tomorrow. @ 


nformal care givers of frail seniors often 

don’t benefit from public policy set out in 
Canada, but instead face an economic bur- 
den of their own says a new study 
released by researchers at the University of 
Alberta. 

The Status of Women Canada (SWC) 
released a study written by Dr. Norah 
Keating, Jacquie Eales and Dr. Janet Fast, 
all from the U of A’s Department of 
Human Ecology on how public policy in 
Canada helps, or doesn’t help, family and 
friends — especially women — who care for 
frail seniors. 

The researchers identified three pro- 
files of different types of informal care 
givers that currently exist: adult children 
with young children of their own, adult 
children without dependent children and 
spousal care givers. They also chose three 
regions across the country—Capital 
Regional District of British Columbia, 
Niagara Region of Ontario and rural Cape 
Breton region of Nova Scotia—to analyze 
federal, provincial and regional policies 
dealing with health, income security and 
labour. They then applied public policies 
to different care-giving scenarios in each 
region. 


Nanotechnology 


Continued from page 3 


Friends and relatives provide as much as 80 per cent of all care 
for frail seniors. But a new study suggests those care givers 


receive little support themselves. 


Institutes of Health in the U.S. “The head 
of the U.S. National Cancer Institute has 
frequently said one of his goals is to devel- 
op technology so you could diagnose and 
treat someone on Mars,” says Pilarski, 
explaining why the American government 
is willing to support her research. “These 
things Chris is developing are ideal for 
that. It is exactly what you could do, treat 
someone on Mars.” 

Some Canadians believe the federal 
government should subsidize national 


“What we found is that these 
policies have the potential to affect 
the consequences of informal care 
giving,” said Eales, a research asso- 
ciate in the department. “But a lot 
of these policies that affect care 
givers are not aimed at care givers 
directly. The unintended impacts of 
taking care of someone may affect 
many things.” 

For example, caring for some- 
one may impact the care giver’s 
employment status. Care givers list 
tardiness, absenteeism, working 
fewer hours and even exiting the 
labour force to fulfill care-giving 
responsibilities as consequences of 
looking after someone. Not only is 
current income influenced, but 
future income is as well because a 
pension can also be affected, said 
Eales. Yet employment-related costs 
are the least likely to be addressed 
by existing policies, programs and 
services, say the authors. 

“One of the things that sur- 
prised me the most was the care- 
giver tax credit, which is specifical- 
ly intended to recognize care giv- 


hockey teams. Others are vehemently 
opposed. No such debate circles around 
nanotechnology. Like diamond mining, 
nanotechnology can only get off the 
ground when there is a substantial front- 
end investment, and stakeholders argue 
that the federal government clearly has a 
role to play. 

The NRC has research facilities in 
every Canadian province except Prince 
Edward Island and Alberta. Last month 
Justice Minister Anne McLellan told 


reporters that nanotechnology “is one of 
the fundamental technologies, one of the 
most important technologies of the future, 
and I think it would be great if this NRC 
facility were established at the University 
of Alberta.” 

Meanwhile, Brett and his colleagues 
are scanning newspapers, hoping for 
promises of federal support. “We have 
missed so many opportunities,” says Brett. 
“The micro electronics revolution com- 
pletely missed Canada. Yes, we can buy 
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ing and offer tax relief,” said Eales. “But 
we found that the criteria doesn’t apply 
to many care givers. Fewer than six per 
cent of care givers met the relationship 
and proximity criteria. For example, you 
have to be living with the person, but 
spouses don’t qualify. So a whole group 
of people is left out.” 

The group that is least well-served by 
existing policy instruments are women 
who are employed, who have concurrent 
child-care responsibilities, and who live at 
a moderate distance from the person they 
provide care for, says the study. 

“Men are often in higher-paying jobs 
and in positions that are more accommo- 
dating and flexible when it comes to tak- 
ing time off,” said Eales, adding that 
women constitute the majority of elder- 
care providers. “Women are also more 
likely than men to forfeit employment 
opportunities in order to fulfill care 
responsibilities. But non-kin are also poor- 
ly served. There are a lot of gaps that 
should be addressed.” 

The study—which was funded by 
SWC’s policy research fund—also includes 
recommendations about policy reform.@ 


chips. Yes, some people argue we have 
expertise but we don’t have any manufac- 
turing facilities. We missed it entirely. 

“And the Genomics revolution, the 
same thing. None of the start-ups were in 
Canada. I don’t want to miss this revolu- 
tion. Because we are well placed to take 
advantage of it. We have enough small 
companies, expertise, entrepreneurs and 
basic facilities to make a go of it. But we 
need the organized effort of a national lab 
to carry it forward.” 


ion 


Latinos don’t need free trade protesters 


If you want to help, promote free trade and expanded social assistance 


By William Cartier 


hen evaluating the purpose and out- 

comes of the most recent Summit of 
the Americas, we would do well to distin- 
guish between Canadian views, based on 
particularly Canadian interests, and Latin 
American views, based on Latin 
American interests. In each country the 
definition of these differing viewpoints is 
a political process, involving government 
agencies, political parties, interest groups, 
research institutes, citizens’ organizations, 
communications media, etc. It’s a messy 
process. 

From a Latin American perspective, 
there are some aspects of the debate and 
the protests in Quebec which make it espe- 
cially messy. For some reason, there was a 
vocal group of Canadian citizens’ organi- 
zations which pretended to speak for Latin 
Americans despite the presence of repre- 
sentatives of legitimately constituted dem- 
ocratic governments from almost all coun- 
tries of the region. The demonstrators’ 
implicit (and sometimes explicit) rationale 
for assuming this representative role is 
that Latin American governments are 
essentially undemocratic and their deci- 
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sions are therefore unrepresentative of 
genuine public interest. 

On the general issue of democracy, 
Canadian activists should be aware that 
except for Cuba, there are today no out- 
and-out cases of dictatorship in Latin 
America. Despite recent challenges to con- 
stitutional rule in Paraguay, Equador, and 
Peru, most countries have continued on a 
democratic path. Today there are few for- 
mal constraints to organization and partic- 
ipation. According to Latinobarometro 
polls in 17 countries of the region, about 60 
per cent of the population considers 
democracy “the best form of government.” 
Yet, there are criticisms. Clearly, Latin 
America faces a challenge of building 
broader support for institutions of demo- 
cratic governance. But in this sense it is no 
different from the developed countries, 
which have been facing similar critiques of 
democratic governance. 

However, it would be a mistake to con- 
flate criticisms of democratic processes 
with a particular ideological orientation. 
While criticizing the failings of democratic 
institutions, Latin Americans don’t appear 


to be moving towards the political left. 
Indeed, as in other regions of the world, 
during the last decade, in most Latin 
American countries governments have 
tended to be increasingly middle-of-the 
road, and not too ideological. They have 
tended to favour economic liberalization, 
including free trade. Meanwhile, the elec- 
toral fortunes of left and populist parties, 
which have been the main opponents to 
free trade policies, have waned in almost 
all countries of the region, with the notable 
exceptions of Peru and Venezuela. 

Thus, I would argue that despite the 
critical attitudes towards democratic 
processes, the trend towards economic lib- 
eralization cannot be seen as the result of 
anti-democratic political processes, but 
rather it accurately reflects public opinion. 
Again, citing the most recent 
Latinobarometro polls in 17 countries, 
about 80 per cent of adults support free 
trade policies. While the democratic 
process in this region suffers from many 
flaws, on the question of free trade the 
position of Latin American governments in 
Quebec reflected an overwhelming con- 


sensus among the region’s citizenry. In this 
sense, I would guess that the majority of 
Latin American citizens would not feel 
represented by the Canadian activists who 
were protesting in Quebec. 

A final suggestion: Economic research 
has shown that for free trade policies to 
have a more positive impact on equity we 
need, among other things, more effective 
policies in education, health and other 
“human capital” investments. In seeking 
to represent poor and middle-income 
countries from Latin America, Canadian 
activists would be better off promoting a 
more vigorous international development 
policy, with an eye to increasing Canadian 
International Development Agency budg- 
ets for social programs and projects in 
Latin America. Combined with free trade, 
it would be a powerful strategy for reduc- 
ing poverty, increasing equity and promot- 
ing democracy. 

(William Cartier is deputy director of the 
Corona Foundation, a grant-making founda- 
tion dedicated to public policy research in 
Colombia. He researches and writes on social 
policy in Colombia and Latin America.) 


Side-stepping FOIP? No, that’s illegal too. 


A letter published in your May 4th edi- 
tion carried advice that could lead your 
readers to contravene an important law 
that governs us all. It would be a disserv- 
ice to your readers to let that letter stand 
unchallenged. 

Professor Bentley’s letter (Here’s one 
way to sidestep privacy commissioner's ruling, 
Folio May 4) laments the ruling that stu- 
dents have a right to see their own person- 
al information in letters of reference writ- 
ten for entry to academic programs. He 
and others may have been misled by 
Folio’s unfortunate wording in the previ- 
ous week’s edition, where the initial Folio 
story carried the teaser “Prying Eyes” and 
was accompanied by an image of a student 
leafing through a file cabinet’s contents. 
Folio’s imagery cast the exercise of the 
legal right to access as a shady, maybe 
even shameful, act on the part of students. 

It was disappointing to see an eminent 
member of the academic community 
advance the view that the law could be cir- 
cumvented. The professor’s suggestion 
that one person can bind another to a 
promise not to exercise a statutory right is 
seriously misguided. To allow such under- 
takings in a free and democratic society 
would be to give those persons with insti- 
tutional or economic advantage the ability 
to reduce the rights enjoyed by those less 
advantaged. Our neighbours to the south 
fought a civil war on that point. 

The professor is not the first voice from 
the University of Alberta to suggest that 
the law can be circumvented through the 
application of a waiver requirement. The 
university itself briefly examined and 
quickly discarded that approach just after 
it had heard conclusively from the 
Legislative Assembly of Alberta in 1999 
that the Freedom of Information and 
Protection of Privacy Act would not allow 
for its historical policy of shielding letter- 
of-reference information from the student 


being discussed. Presumably the universi- 
ty recognized then that a person in a posi- 
tion of authority cannot even suggest that 
a citizen sign away a statutory right. To 
request compliance with a waiver-for-let- 
ter procedure would be contrary to the 
law. To hold a citizen to this coerced prom- 
ise, or to take sanctions against a citizen 
for breaking such a promise, would be to 
perpetuate an illegitimate act. 

All individuals—students, professors, 
administrators or members of the wider 
public—have the indisputable legal right 
to see the personal information about 
themselves that is generated or held by 
Alberta’s public bodies and their officials. 
The University of Alberta is a public body 
under the law. Any attempt by a public 
body or its officials to institute so prejudi- 
cial a practice as that suggested in the pro- 
fessor’s letter would be investigated as a 
possible breach of the Act. An administra- 
tive action by the university, or a review 
by this office, under the Freedom of 
Information and Protection of Privacy Act, 
would have to deny the validity and effect 
of any undertaking that compromises the 
access and privacy rights of Albertans. 

I urge those seeking clever ways 
around the law to emulate their U of A col- 
leagues who do honour the human rights 
of students by dealing with requests for 
reference letters through forthright, 
accountable communication. That wise 
message too was in the professor’s letter. 

The full text of the Commissioner’s 
Order 2000-029 can be found at 
www.oipc.ab.ca. I recommend to your 
readers that they consult the university’s 
FOIP officials or legal counsel before 
attempting the “relatively easy way to 
cope with the new regulations” laid out in 
the professor’s letter. 

John Ennis, Portfolio Officer 
Office of the Information and Privacy 
Commissioner, Edmonton, AB. 


Defence of Canadian Studies rings hollow 


The comments by Professors Brodie 
and Williamson on the Canadian studies 
issue present some interesting and ingen- 
ious defences of the status quo. I remain 
unconvinced. Professor Williamson blames 
the failure of Canadian studies to attract 
students on lack of administrative support 
during the hard times of the 1990s. 
Canadian studies certainly suffered cuts in 
this area and was forced to seek shelter in 
the political science department. But then 
a good many other programs, disciplinary 
and interdisciplinary, were also forced into 
mergers and no department in the Faculty 
of Arts had adequate administrative sup- 
port over that period. 

Professor Brodie’s guest column shows 
what you can do with ratios and percent- 
ages if the numbers are small enough. 
There were 130 half-course registrations in 
all Canadian studies courses in the fall 
term 2000-2001 and 113 in the winter term. 
I'm just selfish enough to point out that I 
personally taught more students than that 
in the fall term this year. If Professor 
Brodie really believes that 2.6 faculty is not 
an extravagant allocation of resources for 
Canadian studies, no doubt she will be 
quick to offer to re-allocate those positions 
to Canadian studies from other areas with- 
in political science. 

The arguments put forward that do not 
have to do with student numbers are 
rather murky but, I think, come down to 
three. The first is that without an interdis- 
ciplinary program, research will be con- 
strained by disciplinary boundaries. I 
would be very interested to hear of a sin- 
gle example of interdisciplinary research 
on Canada being prevented by the institu- 
tional structure of the Faculty of Arts. The 
second is that without a Canadian studies 
program we will risk missing out on the 
money Ottawa hands out for travel to 
Canadian studies conferences in places 
more interesting than Canada, such as the 
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one this spring on the Italian Riviera, and 
on federal money to bring in visitors from 
outside. 

I very much doubt that we will be 
blacklisted by the feds and, in any case, 
this strikes me as a rather feeble and self- 
serving rationale for an academic program. 
Finally, of course, there is the claim that 
we should be embarrassed to concern our- 
selves with anything as crass as numbers; 
passion is what really counts. I don’t ques- 
tion the passionate commitment of the 
Canadian studies faculty, I don’t question 
the passion of the two honours students in 
the program or of the 11 Canadian studies 
majors. 

Iam even willing to grant a large 
measure of enthusiasm to the nine minors 
registered in the program. But when I am 
confronted daily by many more students 
who are passionately interested in history, 
it turns out to be about numbers after all. 

Rod Macleod 
History and Classics 


letters 


to the editor 


Folio welcomes letters to the edi- 


tor. Send your thoughts and opinions 


via e-mail to richard.cairney@ualber- 
ta.ca, fax at 492-2997, or by mail to 
Folio, Office of Public Affairs, 400 
Athabasca Hall, Edmonton, Alberta 
T6G 2E8. Letters may be edited for 
grammar, style, accuracy and length. 


Engineering cleans up at provincial awards 


Faculty recognized as a leader in the profession 
By Geoff McMaster 


t was almost a clean sweep. In its best 

showing ever, the University of Alberta’s 
Faculty of Engineering recently took five 
of nine awards handed out by the 
Association of Professional Engineers, 
Geologists and Geophysicists of Alberta 
(APEGGA). And if you count alumni and 
those who have made major contributions 
to award-winning projects, that number 
rises to eight. 

“Normally we might receive one or 
two awards on an annual basis,” said 
Dean of Engineering David Lynch, winner 
of APEGGA’s Centennial Leadership 
Award, the association’s highest honour. 
“This year receiving five, and almost all 
the awards the university could potentially 
be eligible for, is extremely nice to 
see...And given that it was held in 
Calgary (in late April), | was very pleased 
to see such a strong U of A representa- 
tion,” he said. 

There are 30,000 engineers working in 
the Alberta industry, all of them eligible 
for these awards. 

Considering the categories in which 
the U of A shone, added Lynch—areas 
such as excellence in education, technical 
merit, early achievement, and technology 
and commercialization—“by and large 
they summarize the overall mission of the 


Faculty of Engineering Dean David Lynch was hon- 
oured for his contributions to his profession and for 
leadership during the faculty's most significant peri- 
od of growth. 


Faculty of Engineering. It’s quite remark- 
able to see we've covered every one of the 
key areas.” 

Lynch was honoured for spearheading 
the largest expansion of programs, staff 
and facilities in the faculty’s history and 
for his role in helping to resolve a national 
dispute between engineering faculties and 
departments of computing science over 
the use of the term “software engineering” 
in their academic programming. 


The four other engineering faculty 
members to receive awards are: 

Dr. Janet Elliott—Early 
Accomplishment Award for “exceptional 
achievement in the 
early years of a profes- 
sional career.” In just 
four years Elliott has 
already attracted inter- 
national attention for 
her research on statisti- 
cal rate theory and 
other non-equilibrium 
thermodynamics theory. 

Dr. Gary Faulkner— 
Excellence in Education 
Award for “exemplary 
contributions to teach- 
ing and learning.” 
Faulkner has been 
widely recognized for 
using a variety of teach- 
ing techniques, such as including physical 
demonstrations, computer simulations and 
practical examples, to inspire his students. 

Dr. Farouq Ali—Frank Spragins 
Technical Service Award for “recognized 
integrity, expertise and outstanding 
accomplishments.” Ali has conducted 
innovative research in petroleum engineer- 
ing resulting in important advances in 


“Normally we might receive one or 
two awards on an annual basis. This 
year receiving five, and almost all 
the awards the university could 
potentially be eligible for, is 
extremely nice to see. ..And given 
that it was held in Calgary (in late 
April), | was very pleased to see such 


a strong U of A representation.” 


—Dean of Engineering David Lynch 


heavy oil recovery techniques. Ali retired 
from the U of A in 1999. 

Dr. Ken Fyfe and Kip Fyfe—the Project 
Achievement Award for “substantial tech- 
nological progress and bet- 
terment of society.” The 
brothers created 
Dynastream Innovations, a 
spin-off company that 
developed “SpeedMax,” a 
speedometer /odometer for 
runners and walkers recent- 
ly sold to Nike. 

U of A alumna (M.Sc. 
88) and APEGGA past 
president Sue Evison 
received an honorary Life 
Membership “for eminent 
service allied with the pro- 
fession,” and alumnus 
Robert Brawn (B.Sc. ’58) 
received the Community 
Service Award for “out- 
standing contributions to society.” 

The Edmonton Co-Composting Facility, 
which has benefited from the contributions 
and advice of U of A engineering faculty 
members, was also honoured with an 
Environmental Excellence Award. The facil- 
ity uses state-of-the-art engineering to con- 
vert municipal waste into compost. & 


Junior Achievement recognizes Chancellor's achievements 


John Ferguson keeps good company in business hall of fame 


By Geoff McMaster 


niversity of Alberta Chancellor John 

Ferguson can now add another honour 
to his long list of accolades. He was recent- 
ly inducted into the Alberta Business Hall 
of Fame by Junior Achievement of 
Northern Alberta and NWT. 

“Most of all I’m honoured to be recog- 
nized for my past achievements by an 
organization that looks to the future,” 
Ferguson told about 900 members of the 
local business community who gathered 
for the awards ceremony. “Soon the coun- 
try will be in the hands of today’s junior 
achievers.” 

Ferguson attributed his success to the 
people he’s surrounded himself with over 


the years, from the successful students he 
chose to “hang out” with in high school to 
the board members he 
elected to help run his 
company, Princeton 
Developments. “I knew I 
had to surround myself 
with winners from whom 
I could learn,” he 
explained. 

He also alluded to the 
“biggest influence of all” 
in his career, his wife 
Bunny. “Thirty-five years 
ago I persuaded Bunny to be my wife,” he 
said. “She’s the main reason I’m at the 


podium today.” 


“Thirty-five years ago | per- 
suaded Bunny to be my wife. 


She's the main reason I’m at the 


—University of Alberta 
Chancellor John Ferguson 


podium today.” 

Ferguson is responsible for founding 
Princeton Developments 
which, since its inception in 
1975, has become one of the 
most successful real estate 
development firms in the 
country and the premier 
development company in 
Northern Canada. He is also 
the board chair of TransAlta 
Corp. and serves on the 
boards of a number of firms 
including the Royal Bank of 
Canada and Suncor Energy. 

Between 1994 and 1997, Ferguson 


KidSport Camp opens doors for kids 


Program offers new horizons to youths 


By David Beha 


“We this place is way cool!” That was 
the response from a Grade 9 student 
named Binh who, along with more than 
200 students from Spruce Avenue and St. 
Basil’s Junior High Schools, was attending 
the second annual U of A KidSport Camp 
Day 2001. 

The students took part in various sport 
camps including basketball, volleyball, 
soccer and swimming. Panda and Golden 
Bear athletes who lead the camps focus on 
teaching the fundamentals and the fun 
aspects of sport. “It’s a way of giving back 
something to the kids,” said first-time vol- 
unteer and U of A graduate Calinda 
Reschny. “We try to provide positive role 
models and share our love and knowledge 
of sport.” 

KidSport is a non-profit organization 
that raises money to pay the sport camp 
registration fees for economically disad- 
vantaged kids. 

“One hundred per cent of the funds 
we raise go to this purpose, and last year 


we helped more than 1,000 kids,” said 
Ryan Smith, chair of KidSport. Jayna 
Butler, a teacher at Spruce Avenue, 
believes the camps are “an excellent 
opportunity for the kids to have interac- 
tion with positive role models and see 
what other kids can do.” 

And it worked. “I played volleyball 
this morning and this afternoon I’m going 
swimming,” said Vanessa, a Grade 7 stu- 
dent. “This place is so big, do you know 
they have two pools here? Which one do I 
go to?” Dalton, a Grade 7 student at St. 
Basil’s was similarly impressed. “It’s nice 
to be here—this place is really big,” he 
said. “I hope I can come here after high 
school...I’d like to be an engineer or 
maybe an architect.” 

That kind of remark is music to the 
ears of Mike Steele, a physical education 
instructor from Spruce Avenue. “It’s a real- 
ly good way for the kids to see the univer- 
sity and widen their horizons,” he said. 

The day was filled with activities and 


the kids were able to select in advance 
which camps they wish to attend. Anita 
from St. Basil’s said: “it’s nice to meet the 
athletes. They are really helpful, and I 
learned the proper way to kick a soccer 
ball.” 

“At KidSport, we believe sports pro- 
mote discipline, teamwork, sportsman- 
ship, exercise and fun,” said Smith. “There 
are also added benefits—when kids are 
playing sports, they are less likely to get 
into trouble.” 

And they’re more likely to work up an 
appetite. “Lunch was great—We had 
pizza,” said Randall, a Grade 8 student at 
Spruce Avenue. 

Smith said that since the invited stu- 
dents are at an age at which they’re start- 
ing to make decisions for themselves, 
receiving attention and encouragement 
from athletes, even for one day, may have 
a real positive affect on them. 

And if you’re wondering, with a little 
help Vanessa found the right pool. # 
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served as chair of the U of A’s Board of 
Governors and was last year installed as 
the university’s chancellor. “He exempli- 
fies the kind of leader of tomorrow our 
entire university is driven to generate for 
each of our students,” said President Rod 
Fraser. 

Brian MacNeill, retired CEO of 
Enbridge, Inc. and co-chair of the U of A’s 
last major fundraising campaign, was also 
inducted Wednesday. The Alberta Business 
Hall of Fame was established by Junior 
Achievement, a non-profit organization 
that supports young entrepreneurs, in 1980 
to pay tribute to outstanding achievement 
in free enterprise. m 


Carlo Panero, a Universty of Alberta wrestler, foot- 
ball player and med student, coaches youngsters at 
the second annual KidSport Camp Day. 


Jacobson beats personal best time, makes Team Canada 


Marathon runner will compete at World's in August 


By Geoff McMaster 


t’s now official—Sandy Jacobson is going 
to the World’s. 

The marathon runner and University 
of Alberta employee secured a place on the 
Canadian team Sunday at the National 
Capital Marathon in Ottawa. She beat her 
personal best time by 50 seconds, running 
26.2 miles in a time of 2:38:27.9, good 
enough to give her the fourth-best time 
among the five Canadian women who 
have qualified to run in the marathon at 
the World Championships in Athletics in 
August. She is the first Edmonton athlete 
to qualify for Team Canada. 

“It hasn't really set in yet, but it feels 
wonderful to come back with such good 
news,” said Jacobson, who was back at her 
desk Monday in the Department of 
Agriculture, Food and Nutritional Science. 

“In the last couple of months it’s all 
come together, and it’s been worth it. It’s 
wonderful to be able to come back with 
good news for the university, for 
Edmontonians and for anybody that’s 
helped out and supported me.” 

Sunday’s race was a make-or-break sit- 
uation for Jacobson. She had set her sights 
on last month’s Boston Marathon but fell 
ill just before the race and so wasn’t at her 
strongest. 

“T only ran about 20 miles and ended 
up pulling out. So I phoned the university 
to see if I could get a two-week extension, 


University of Alberta staff member Sandy Jacobson will compete for 


Canada this summer. 


knowing I had Ottawa May 13. They said, 
‘No problem, Sandy, take as much time as 
you need.’ ” 

Then, three weeks ago, Jacobson was 


bumped to the sixth spot— 
out of contention for the 
Aug. 3-12 event—by a run- 
ner who beat her best time of 
2:39:17. And so it all came 
down to Sunday, but 
Jacobson refused to let the 
pressure rattle her. She knew 
what she had to do and was 
certain she could pull it off. 
“The type of race I had to 
run yesterday was to go out 
and run a consistent pace...1 
couldn’t go too hard or save 
it till the end,” she said. “I 
went in with confidence, 
knowing the training was 
there. It was just a matter of 
being able to concentrate for 
the whole race. I knew I 
could if I just pulled out all 
the stops and put it togeth- 


One runner, Danuta 
Bartoszek of Mississauga, 
overtook Jacobson in the 
final two kilometres of the 
race, going for the third- 
place spot on the team. But 
instead of being drawn into a sprint, 
Jacobson maintained her pace, focusing on 
the goal she'd set for herself. 

“Yd given it all I had and didn’t have 


any room for risk factor. [Bartoszek] 
passed me and I thought, ‘don’t even let it 
distract you—you’re out there to run your 
race. It’s all coming together, just don’t 
screw up.’ ” 

She’s now going to take a well-deserved 
rest, training “quietly” for only about 20 
minutes each day. In a week or so she'll 
begin planning her training regimen for the 
World’s. “Probably two months is what I'll 
need to put together proper training.” 

It’s been a long, grueling road for 
Jacobson, who has been training hard 
since Edmonton won the bid for the 
World’s in 1998. Last January she took a 
leave of absence from the university to 
attend a three-month training camp for 
elite runners in California. The program is 
run by Dr. Gabriele Rosa, the renowned 
marathon coach who has operated a simi- 
lar camp in Kenya, which has produced 
some of the best runners in the world. 

“The training camp gave me a lot of 
strength—the type of training, the volume 
and the intensity.” She said it was different 
from other programs in that it emphasizes 
training rigorously up to the last day before 
a big race, rather than scaling back or “taper- 
ing” in the weeks prior to rest the body. 

“But I really believe it gave me extra 
strength and confidence. It was certainly 
the secret weapon | needed to put this 
together.” @ 


Dust off your runners — Corporate Challenge is calling 


University prepares to defend honour, go for gold 


By Geoff McMaster 


t’s time to lay it on the line for the green 

and gold. This year’s Corporate 
Challenge is fast approaching, and accord- 
ing to organizers, the University of Alberta 
contingent still has room for more partici- 
pants. 

The challenge, which runs from May 

28 to June 6, involves 21 events, from bad- 
minton to mountain bike racing to tug-of- 
war. The events are open to any employee 
of the university who is not a professional 
athlete (or varsity athlete within the last 
two years) in their chosen event. And this 
year the university has its sights set on the 
championship, says Barb Hepperle, who 
organized last year’s successful second- 
place team. 


Despite losing the gold to the 
Edmonton Police Service, last year’s per- 
formance was in fact the university’s best 
ever. The U of A won gold medals in 
squash and mountain biking, four silvers 
in race walking, orienteering, table tennis 
and the five-mile run and a bronze in bad- 
minton, out of 21 events. We also had two 
individual winners, John Younk in moun- 
tain biking (four minutes ahead of his 
nearest competitor) and Jeff Hoyem of bio- 
logical sciences in the race walk. Only the 
EPS managed to do better. 

U of A mountain biking captain Annie 
Schroeder has high hopes for a repeat per- 
formance in her event. “We're going to 
win,” she says without hesitation. “But 


you have to remember, it’s all for fun. 
People are definitely competitive, but the 
point of Corporate Challenge is for all 
kinds of people at all levels to come out. 
That’s the beauty of it...you don’t have to 
be a serious racer.” 

So do we have a chance at upsetting 
the defending champions? “Well, we’ve 
got to get that power pull (tug-of-war) 
going,” says Hepperle. “For the first time 
this year the university will be participat- 
ing in the opening ceremonies of the 
power pull, and hopefully that will draw 
more people out.” 

The challenge was established in 1992 
to provide a forum for local businesses to 
promote health and wellness, employee 


Student designs triathlon legacy 


Designer will give world championships a memorable look 
By Phoebe Dey ee 


t's not bad for a summer job. When thou- 

sands of athletes and spectators descend 
on Hawrelak Park and Edmonton’s river 
valley for the 2001 ITU World Triathlon 
Championship this July, they will see the 
work of third-year industrial design stu- 
dent Mark Fewster. 

Fewster will co-ordinate the event to 
give it a consistent, unique look, adding a 
bit of visual flair to the competition. 

“He is breaking away from the Red 
Green approach, which is where you stick 
something together with duct tape and 
hope it works,” said Rob Lederer, an 
industrial design professor in the Faculty 
of Arts. “This is something that takes more 
thought. The analogy is it’s similar to a pie 
being baked—-Mark is going to add the 
sprinkles and the topping. It’s like when 
you go to a restaurant, it’s the presentation 
that separates one good restaurant from 
another.” 

Sheila O’Kelly, the executive director of 


the championships, contacted Fewster, 
who once ran triathlons and remains 
active in the Edmonton sporting commu- 
nity. He was asked to co-ordinate the look 
of the July 21-22 event, covering every- 
thing from signage around the food servic- 
es area to the water stations along the 
course. 

“It has just taken off and it grows 
daily—yesterday I was working on the 
championship’s float for the Klondike 
Days parade,” said Fewster. “I’m not 
doing any one single thing, I’m talking to 
everybody there to make sure it goes 
smoothly. My goal is to spread the look 
over the whole course, much like at a 
Grand Prix race, so no matter where you 
are on the course, you will feel a part of 
the excitement and drama.” 

Fewster’s team includes landscape 
architects, workers from the City of 
Edmonton and the Edmonton World 
Triathlon committee. He currently has 


pages of concept sketches and is awaiting 
budget approval before pieces, such a sig- 
nage, fencing and any structure bearing 
the event's logo will be built and installed 
along the triathlon course. 

“It’s massive, but I’m really excited to 
be involved in such a large-scale design 
project,” said Fewster. “When they first 
talked to me about it, they said, ‘you know 
even if you do nothing, this event will still 
happen,’ so that made me breathe a little 
easier. But I still want to make it a really 
memorable event.” 

Once his role as designer is complete, 
Fewster will put on his student hat and 
pass out questionnaires during the 
championships to gauge people’s reac- 
tion to the site’s look. “A lot of design 
doesn’t get documented after the fact, so 
I want to see what I can learn from it 
and hopefully turn this into a research 
paper for class. It’s just a great opportu- 
nity for me.” @ 
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interaction, pride and morale. It has grown 
to include 160 companies and 17,000 ath- 
letes. 

This year two new events have been 
added, a scavenger hunt and a track 
event, to replace squash and soccer 
which were cancelled for lack of suffi- 
cient interest. Hepperle says one of the 
biggest hurdles in the Corporate 
Challenge is drawing enough female par- 
ticipants, because most teams have mixed 
gender requirements. 

For more information, and to fill out 
an application form (deadline for submis- 
sions is May 25), check out the U of A’s 
Corporate Challenge Web site at www.ual- 
berta.ca/CHALLENGE /.@ 


Mark Fewster is designing the visual look of the 
2001 ITU World Triathlon Championship venue. 


Researchers find key to 


heart disorder 


Could lead to treatments for sudden death in children 


By Michael Robb 


team of researchers at the University of 

Alberta has discovered crucial informa- 
tion that may help clinicians develop impor- 
tant new therapies for treating complete 
heart block and sudden death in children. 

The team has discovered that trans- 
genic mice die of heart block and sudden 
death when a key protein, calreticulin— 
vital for the normal development of the 
heart—is abnormally expressed. 

U of A biochemistry professor Dr. 
Marek Michalak said the finding is partic- 
ularly exciting because the developments 
noted in the laboratory mice are remark- 
ably similar to what cardiologists and 
pediatricians are seeing in children who 
suffer from the condition. The similarities 
are leading scientists to ask: Could this 
same thing that is happening to the mice 
be what's happening in children? 

Co-researcher Dr. Murray Robertson of 
the U of A Department of Pediatrics said, 
“This an excellent correlate with the well- 
known clinical condition called congenital 
heart block.” 

Heart block disrupts the transmission of 
electrical signals between the upper and 
lower chambers of the heart. The worst 
form is called complete heart block, where- 
by the upper and lower parts of the heart 
beat separately. When this occurs, the lower 
part of the heart beats so slowly that it can- 
not keep blood flowing to the vital organs. 
Generally, if the disease causes a heart rate 
of less than 45 beats per minute, clinicians 
usually install a pacemaker. In extreme 
cases, heart transplants are necessary. 

Michalak has shown in previous work 
that calreticulin is highly expressed in the 
developing heart but is down-regulated in 
late embryonic stages and is maintained at 
very low levels in mature hearts. The 
researchers developed a transgenic mouse 
model that continued to express the gene. 
“Essentially, we didn’t allow the gene to 
be silenced,” Michalak explained. 

“Now we've got a pathway that is a 
potential etiology for the disease, and that 
opens up a whole realm of investigation,” 
Robertson said. “We're going to be able to 
detect if someone carries the altered gene. 
The next step is to manipulate the genetic 
complement to potentially cure the dis- 
ease.” 

Added Michalak, “We're talking now 
about developing pharmacological ways of 
silencing a gene.” 

An article about the research is pub- 
lished in the May issue of The Journal of 
Clinical Investigation. 

The research was supported by the 


Canadian Institutes of Health Research, 
the Alberta Heritage Foundation for 
Medical Research, the Heart and Stroke 
Foundation of Alberta, AstraZeneca and 
the Northern Alberta Children’s Health 
Foundation. U of A cardiologist 
Katherine Kavanagh’s electrocardio- 
gram techniques were particularly cru- 
cial to the group’s work. 


>» quick >» facts 


Isolated congenital heart block 
(CHB) isa relatively uncommon — 
yet life-threatening condition seen _ 
in fetuses, newborns, and older — 
children. 

Its incidence once thought to 
occur in approximately one in 
20,000 live births appears to be at 
least twice as common. This is, in 
most part, due to improved meth- 
ods of fetal diagnosis. Ina Selec 
tive population of patients, 16 
those born to mothers with 
immunologic connective tissue 
disorders such as lupus erythe- 
matosus, the incidence is signifi- 
cantly higher at approximately 5 
out of every 100 babies born. 

Approximately 60 percent of 
infants and children with CHB go 
on to require artificial pacemaker 

_ implantation. However, despite 
_ cardiac pacing, approximately 30 
percent of these children ae in the 
__ first year of life. : 

A significant number of these 
patients, despite successful 
implantation of a cardiac pace- 

_maker and survival beyond age 

one year, develop severe heart fail- 
ure requiring in many cases car- 
diac transplantation. 

The cause of the disease is 
unknown, although there is a 
strong correlation between the 
presence of maternal antibodiesin __ 
women with connective tissue dis- 
orders and the development of 
CHB. However, the mechanism _ 
remains unknown. 

This disorder is characterized 
by a markedly lowered heart rate 
due to failure of conduction of the 
heart’s intrinsic pacemaker signals 
to its pumping chambers or ven- 
tricles. Typically heart rates are - : 

_ one-half to one-third of the pons _ 
ie rate for hue : 


NOTICE 
MAY 28, 2001 GFC AGENDA 


AGENDA ITEMS INCLUDE: 


Advisory selection committee composition: proposal from the Students’ Union 


effective for the 2001/2002 academic year 


Visiting Student Certificate Program (VSCP): recommendation of the GFC aca- 


demic planning committee (APC) 


Second Chance Program: proposal regarding students who have been required 
to withdraw: recommendation of the GFC academic planning committee (APC) 

New Course-Based Master of Physical Therapy (MPT) Program to replace the 
current Bachelor of Science in Physical Therapy (BScPT) Program: proposal from 
the faculties of graduate studies and research and rehabilitation medicine, and rec- 
ommendation of the GFC academic planning committee (APC) 

For further information on these and remaining items on the agenda, please 


view: www.ualberta.ca/~unisecr/ 


laurels 


2001 GRADUATE STUDENT TEACHING AWARDS 
RECIPIENTS 

Faculty of Agriculture, Forestry, and Home 
Economics 
1. Fay L Fletcher, Department of Human Ecology 


FACULTY OF ARTS 

1. Paul Beach, Department of Philosophy 

2. Carmela Bruni-Bossio, Department of Modern 
Languages and Cultural Studies 

3. Robyn Fowler, Department of English 

4. Jana Grekul, Department of Sociology 

5. Andrea Hayes, Department of Modern Languages 
and Cultural Studies 

6. Patricia Hughes-Fuller, Department of Comparative 
Literature, Religion, and Film/Media Studies 

7. Julia Peters, Department of Linguistics 

8.lrene Sywenky, Department of Comparative 
Literature, Religion, and Film/Media Studies 


FACULTY OF BUSINESS 
1. Patricia A Robinson, Department of Accounting and 
Management Information Systems 


FACULTY OF EDUCATION 

1. Nina Erfani, Department of Educational Policy 
Studies . 

2. David Bruce Jorgensen, Department of Secondary 
Education 

3. Beverly Ann MacInnis, Department of Elementary 
Education 

4. Loren Dee Spector, Department of Secondary 
Education 


FACULTY OF ENGINEERING 

1. David Babowal, Department of Electrical and 
Computer Engineering 

2. Cameron Franchuk, Department of Civil and 
Environmental Engineering 

3. Mark Haldane, Department of Chemical and 
Materials Engineering 

4. Kristin Miller, Department of Mechanical 
Engineering 

5. George Pfaff, Department of Chemical and 
Materials Engineering 

6. Raymond Sung, Department of Electrical and 
Computer Engineering 


7.Tim Weis, Department of Mechanical Engineering 


FACULTY OF NURSING 
1. Patricia Ann Rakochey 


FACULTY OF PHARMACY AND PHARMACEUTICAL SCIENCES 
1. Micheal S Guirguis 


FACULTY OF REHABILITATION MEDICINE 
1. Jennifer Klein 


FACULTY OF SCIENCE 
1.Tricia Akemi Abe, Department of Biological Sciences 
2. Mohammed Al-Sayah, Department of Chemistry 
3. Ayman Husein Ammoura, Department of 
Computing Science 
4. John Karsten Anvik, Department of Computing 
Science 
5. Elspeth M Barnes, Department of Earth and 
Atmospheric Sciences 
6.lan Blokland, Department of Physics 
7. Michelle Louise Chambers, Department of 
Biological Sciences 
8.Vania Clementino, Department of Biological 
Sciences 
9. Megan R Conlon, Department of Biological Sciences 
10. Jennifer Anne Duffy, Department of Earth and 
Atmospheric Sciences 
11. Phoebe Jane Elliot, Department of Mathematical 
Sciences 
12. Paul A Ferry, Department of Computing Science 
13. Christopher Harrison, Department of Chemistry 
14. Tobias Herman, Department of Physics 
15. Daqing Hou, Department of Computing Science 
16. Errin Keith Kimball, Department of Earth and 
Atmospheric Sciences 
17.Yaqian Liu, Department of Chemistry 
18. Nathaniel Martin, Department of Chemistry 
19. Christopher Connell McCluskey, Department of 
Mathematical Sciences 
20. Geetha Menon, Department of Physics 
21. Todd Oliynyk, Department of Mathematical 
Sciences 
22. Julie J Stoehr, Department of Biological Sciences 
23. Colin Vitols, Department of Chemistry 


For complete University of Alberta job listings visit: 


www.hrs.ualberta.ca/ 


The University of Alberta 


is accepting nominations for its 


Board of Governors’ Award 
of Distinction 


The Board of Governors’ Award honors individuals or groups who 
have made exceptional contributions to link the University of Alberta 
with the municipal, provincial, national, and/or international 


community. 


The criteria for the Board of Governors’ Award of Distinction are: 


> Promoting goodwill between the University of Alberta and the 
community through exceptional volunteer service, and 


> Creating awareness of the University of Alberta with the 
community by bringing honor to, or enhancing the reputation 


of the University, and 


> Furthering the aims of the University with integrity in creating 
partnerships (social, cultural, economic) 


Further nomination and eligibility information may be obtained 
on the internet at www.ualberta.ca/governors/distinction.htm or via e- 
mail at louise.shulko@ualberta.ca or by contacting: 


Office of the Board of Governors 
3-31 University Hall, University of Alberta 
Edmonton, AB T6G 2J9 
Phone: 780-492-4954 Fax: 780-492-2726 


Nomination deadline is June 30, 2001. 
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SCHOOL OF BUSINESS 


NAFTA CONFERENCE 

May 24 and May 25, 8:30 a.m. to 5:00 p.m. 

The University of Alberta and University of 
California at San Diego are partners in the conference: 
NAFTA in the New Millennium. Scholars from Mexico, 
the US and Canada will discuss diverse topics such as 
the political economy of integration, subregional 
economies, public opinion, challenges of labour stan- 
dards, environment, immigration, agriculture and 
transportation, and the relationship of NAFTA to the 
FTA and WTO. The conference is free and open to the 
public but registration is required. Please phone 492- 
2235 or email fcentres@ualberta.ca Location: Stollery 
Centre, School of Business. 


SCHOOL OF BUSINESS 


THE CENTRE FOR EXECUTIVE AND MANAGEMENT 


DEVELOPMENT 

June 19, 8:30 a.m. to 3:30 p.m. 

The Centre for Executive and Management 
Development is pleased to announce that it will be 
hosting Tom Peters at the Telus Centre for 
Professional Development. Title: Tom Peters: From 
Excellence to WOW! He will be presenting his latest 
strategies in From Excellence to WOW! Reinventing 
the rules for the Brand New Workplace. For more 
information please visit www.cemd.ca or call (780) 
492-8502. 


CANADIAN COCHRANE SYMPOSIUM 2001 


The Canadian Cochrane Symposium 2001 will be 
held in Edmonton, Alberta November 22-24, 2001. 
Location: Bernard Snell Hall. Times: 8:30 a.m. to 9:30 
p.m. The Symposium will include presentations and 
hands-on sessions focused on the theme of 
“Marketing the Evidence” for good healthcare deci- 
sion making. Speakers will cover the Canadian and 
International perspectives of this topic. Deadlines for 
submission of abstracts is June 15, 2001. For more 
information, please visit the Symposium website at: 
http://www.ualberta.ca/CCNC/symposium2001 


EXHIBITION 


MCMULLEN GALLERY 

April 7 to June 3, 2001 

Now showing at the McMullen Gallery, 
“Sculpture: An Intimate Conversation” is an inside 
exposé of the sculptors’ world. Exhibiting artists will 
be conducting FREE demonstrations/workshops each 
Thursday between 2 to 5 p.m. at the McMullen Gallery 
commencing Thursday, April 19. Hours of the Gallery: 
Monday to Friday, 10 a.m. to 8 p.m. Saturdays and 
Sundays, 1 to 8 p.m. 8440 - 112 Street. Phone 407- 
7152. Email: spointe@cha.ab.ca Contact Michelle 
Casavant or Susan Pointe. 


FRENCH LANGUAGE CAFES 


Drop in and practice your French conversation 
with a friendly group that meets Saturdays, 1:30 to 
3:00 p.m., at Luna Loca Café, 8409 — 112 Street. All 


skill levels welcome, no registration required, no fee. 
University facilitator in attendance. Information: 492- 
2325. 


LUNCH AND LEARN PRESENTATIONS 


HEALTH RECOVERY SUPPORT UNIT, HUMAN RESOURCES 

May 18, 12:00 p.m. to 1:00 p.m. 

Carol Chandler from Chandler Haave 
Vandersteen Carter presents “Parenting after 
Separation and Divorce: A Survival Guide.” 

May 23, 12:00 p.m. to 1:00 p.m. 

Karen Bell from Lousage Institute presents 
“Getting the Love you want in your Marriage.” 

May 28, 12:00 p.m. to 1:00 p.m. 

Debbie Goethe, Lousage Institute, presents “A 
Guide to Parenting: Toddlers, Adolescence and Teens.” 

May 31, 12:00 p.m. to 1:00 p.m. 

Angie LaBerge, Priority One, presents “How to 
Increase your Self-Confidence.” 

Snacks and cold beverages will be provided; 
seating is limited. To register or for more information, 
contact Sarah Treby at 492-0659, email: 
sarah.treby@hrs.ualberta.ca 

Location: Heritage Lounge, Athabasca Hall. Cost: 
Free! 


NANUC 


THE NATIONAL HIGH FIELD NMR CENTRE (NANUC) 

August 17, 2001, afternoon 

Seminar presentation entitled “Prion Protein 
Structural Biology and the Mad Cow Crisis” by the 
preeminent NMR spectroscopist and prion researcher 
Dr. Kurt Wuthrich. The seminar will take place in Snell 
Hall. Everyone is invited. For more information, call 
Bruce Lix, 492-8530. 


STANDARD FIRST AID/HEARTSAVER 
COURSES 


The Office of Environmental Health & Safety has 
arranged for Standard First Aid/Heartsaver courses to 
be held on campus once again this year. The training 
is comprised of two full-day sessions (8:00 a.m. to 
4:00 p.m.) with morning, lunch and afternoon breaks. 
The cost is $80.00 per person. The first course will be 
held in early April and the last at the end of October. 
Registration is limited due to classroom size. For fur- 
ther information and registration forms please call 
Cindy Ferris at 492-1810 or e-mail cindy.ferris@ual- 
berta.ca 


THEATRE 


STUDIO THEATRE 

May 17 to 26 

Play “The Country in Her Throat” is at the Timms 
Centre for the Arts, 87 Avenue and 112 Street. All 
evening performances are at 8:00 p.m. with a matinee 
on Thursday, May 24 at 12:30 p.m. Tickets are available 
at the Timms Centre Box Office from 12 noon to 5:00 
p.m., Tuesday through Friday, or by calling 492-2495. 
The play is sponsored by The Edmonton Journal and 
Gourmet Goodies. 


Submit talks and events to Cora Doucette by 9 a.m. one week prior to publication. Fax 492-2997 or e-mail at 


cora.doucette@ualberta.ca . 


ALBERTA HERITAGE FOUNDATION FOR MEDICAL RESEARCH 

May 22, 11:00 a.m. 

Visiting Speaker (Biochemistry Recruitment) Dr. 
Natalie C.J. Strynadka, Department of Biochemistry, 
University of British Columbia, “Structural Analysis of 
Potential Antibiotic/Vaccine Targets on the Bacterial 
Membrane.” Room 2-31 Medical Sciences Building. 
Host: Dr. Joel H. Weiner. 

May 23, 11:00 a.m. 

Visiting Speaker (Biochemistry Recruitment) Dr. 
Mark W. Paetzel, Department of Biochemistry, 
University of British Columbia, “Structural and 
Mechanistic Analysis of Signal Peptidase: An Essential 
Enzyme in the Transport of Proteins Across Biological 
Membranes.” Room 2-31 Medical Sciences Building. 
Host: Dr. Joel H. Weiner. 


DEPARTMENT OF BIOLOGICAL SCIENCES 

May 23, 4:30 p.m. 

Stephen J. O’Brien, The genes that limit AIDS.” 
Room M-149, Biological Sciences Building. 

June 4, 1:00 p.m. 

Markus Thormann, “The Role of the Fungal 
Communities of Southern Boreal Peatlands.” Room M- 
141, Biological Sciences Building. 


JOHN DOSSETOR HEALTH ETHICS CENTRE 

May 22, 1:00 p.m. 

Reidar Lie, M.D., PhD, University of Bergen, 
Norway, “Justice and International Research: What are 
the Obligations to Trial Communities?” Room 254.02 
Walter Mackenzie Centre. 


DEPARTMENT OF MEDICINE 

May 31, 5:30 p.m. 

First Annual A.M. Edwards Lectureship in Clinical 
Education, “Bedside Teaching and the Ethical Core of 
Medicine.” Speaker: Dr. Faith Fitzgerald, Acting Chair, 
Department of Dermatology, University of California, 
School of Medicine, Davis. Classroom D (2F 1.04) 
Walter Mackenzie Centre. 


MOLECULAR AND CELL BIOLOGY OF LIPIDS 

May 25, 10:00 a.m. 

Ji-Hyeon Kim, University of North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill,“Fatty Acid Partitioning: Role of Acyl-CoA 
Synthetases.” Room 352 Heritage Medical Research 
Centre. Hosted by Dr. Jean Vance and the CIHR Group 
on Molecular and Cell Biology of Lipids. 


DEPARTMENT OF PHYSIOLOGY 

May 18, 3:00 p.m. 

Dr. Chi-Chung Chan, Merck Frosst Centre for 
Therapeutic Research,"From powder to pills: 
Discovery of the selective Cox-2 inhibitor rofecoxib 
(Vioxx).” Room 207 Heritage Medical Research Centre. 


DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC HEALTH SCIENCES 

May 18, 12:00 to 1:15 p.m. 

Dr. Pim Martens, Maastricht University, The 
Netherlands and Dr. Kristie Ebi, Electric Power 
Research Institute, California, on “Climate Change and 
Human Health.” Room 2-115, Clinical Sciences 
Building. Enquiries: Dr. Colin L. Soskoine, 492-6013. 


Display advertisements: Camera-ready artwork is required to size, complete with halftones if necessary. 


Call 492-0444 for sizes, rates and other particulars. 


Retirement!? 


Will you have enough? 
We help you clarify and achieve your financial 
goals, by providing professional financial 
aie & planning and advice without product sales. 


& 
CS 


429-6775 


Call us for initial consultation without cost or obligation. 


Ron Graham <> 


CA, REP, CFP 


We will cater your meeting, 
luncheon, or special functions. — 
Quality and affordable catering — 
on campus. Charge your catering | 
to your University account! 


All general and catering information may be obtai red at: 


Telephone (voice mail) 492-2090 
e-mail: lexpress@su.ualberta.ca 
www.su.ualberta.ca/lexpress 
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Project Associate (Part-time) 
Centre for Constitutional Studies 


Faculty of Law 


The Centre for Constitutional Studies at 
the Faculty of Law, University of Alberta 
invites applications for the position of 
Project Associate (part-time, 18- 
20hrs/wk). This position is available on 
June 1, 2001. 


The Project Associate will work with the 
Executive Director in various capacities. 
These include, but are not limited to, 
general support and research for the 
Centre’s numerous’ conferences, 
workshops and seminars; editorial 
assistance; and general support of fund 
raising and grant applications. 


Qualifications: 

Applicants should have advanced training 
in law and/or social sciences and related 
experience. Knowledge of Canadian 
constitutional issues, experience in grant 
applications and fluency in both official 
languages would all be assets. 


Applications must be received by May 
25, 2001. 


Apply to: 

Dr. Tsvi Kahana, Executive Director 
Centre for Constitutional Studies 

459 Law Centre 

University of Alberta 

Edmonton, Alberta 

T6G 2H5 

Telephone: (780) 492-5681 

Fax: (780) 492-9959 


The University of Alberta is committed to 
the principle of equity in employment. 
The University encourages applications 
from aboriginal persons, disabled 
persons, members of visible minorities 
and women. 


Get advance notice of Folio stories 


tejile) on the 


onthe Web... 


An e-mail message will be sent to you on 


eC 
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the publication date, before the paper 
edition is distributed. 
Subscribe at: www.ualberta.ca/folio/ 


Unlimited Long Distance 


Any time throughout Canada & the US. excuding HI & AK. 
Phone or Cell-to-Phone. No hidden costs. No switching. 


Unlimited Internet Access 


V.90 Dial up. 5 e-mail addresses. 


14 Da 
All for monthly flat fee Only Free Trail 


$10.00 for each additional line 
° 


780.983.0551 
Great meeting Same Time 


ma@powersurfr.com $ 
people . next month? 


Make it All unlimited LD & Internet 


Those seven 
hours went by 


pretty quick : 


Tel. 780.492.4281 or 800.615.4807 
UofAConferenceCentre 44 Lister Halt 
Edmonton AB T6G 2H6 

Fax. 780.492.7032 

Email. conference.services@ualberta.ca 


CONFERENCE SERVICES. 


More than just a place to meet. 492.4281 
www.hfs.ualberta.ca 


The Eric Geddes/Alberta Heritage 


Foundation For Medical Research 


Research Fellowship in Health Organization 


SLUG ESides/AHFMR Research Fellowship in Health Organization Studies will 
enable highly qualified doctoral graduates to conduct research related to the organi- 
zation and function of the health system. Currently a research group within the 
Department of Strategic Management and Organization in the School of Business is 
studying the regionalization of the Alberta health system from an organizational 
change perspective. Particular areas being studied are organizational change in pri- 
mary care and continuing care, the use of advanced nurse practitioners and overall 
changes in the structure and functioning of regions. Candidates will have a demon- 
strated ability to conduct research independently, experience in conducting field- 
based research, and a good understanding of health care organization. They will 
work under the direction of Professor Bob Hinings and Dr. Karen Golden-Biddle in 
establishing their particular aspects of the research. 


Candidates for this award must have a doctoral degree from a recognized institution 
and be in an appropriate field of study. This is a competitive award intended to 
enable highly qualified doctoral graduates to pursue advanced research in health 
organization studies. The salary for this position will be in the range of $30,000 - 
$40,000 (Canadian dollars). The Fellowship may be held for up to three years. 


Letters of application for the position, together with a current Curriculum Vitae 
should be sent to: 


Dr. Michael B Percy 

Stanley A Milner Professor and Dean 
School of Business 

University of Alberta 


Applications must be received by the close of business (4:00 pm) on Wednesday May 
23, 2001. An Advisory Committee will consider all applications in competition. 


For further details of these positions, 
please contact 

Professor Bob Hinings, 

Ph: 780-492-2801, chinings@ualberta.ca; or 
Dr. Karen Golden-Biddle, 

Ph: 780-492-8901, 
Karen.Golden-Biddle@ualberta.ca 


Alberta 


SCHOOL of BUSINESS 


Display advertisements: 


Camera-ready artwork is 


display ads 


WOFr 


required to size, complete 
with halftones if necessary. 
Call 492-0444 for sizes, rates 


and other particulars. 


Ads are charged at $0.65 per word. Minimum charge: $6.50. All advertisements must be paid for in full by cash or 
cheque at the time of their submission. Bookings may be made by fax or mail provided payment is received by mail 
prior to the deadline date. Pre-paid accounts can be set up for frequent advertisers. Please call 492-2325 for more 


information. 


ACCOMMODATIONS FOR RENT 

REAL ESTATE - Buy or Sell, Leases 
(Furnished/unfurnished). Janet Fraser or Gordon WR. 
King. Telephone: (780) 441-6441. www.gordonwrking- 
assoc.com Gordon W.R. King and Associates Real 
Estate Corp. 

MCDOUGALL PLACE, spacious bright condo in 
fully upgraded building. Five appliances, huge living 
room, west view. $1,300 month including utilities and 
parking (one stall). May 15 possession. Janet Fraser, 
441-6441. 

THE UPLANDS - luxurious executive condo, 2,000 
square feet. Fully furnished, two bedrooms plus den. 
$1,500 month including all utilities, cable and two 
underground parking. Available immediately, Janet 
Fraser, 441-6441. 

ASPEN GARDENS, fabulous split-level. Unique 
plan. Three bedrooms plus den. Extensively renovat- 
ed. Fully furnished. July 1, 2001 — July 31, 2002. $1,300 
plus utilities. Pets okay. Non-smokers. Janet Fraser, 
Gordon W.R. King and Associates Real Estate, 441- 
6441. 

CALL NOW! To buy, sell, lease a condominium. 
$49,000 to $450,000. Please ask for Connie Kennedy, 
condo specialist/consultant, since 1968, Re/Max, 482- 
6766, 488-4000. 

QUALICUM BEACH, Vancouver Island. Dandelion 
Cottage offers a private holiday suite. One bedroom, 
full kitchen, peaceful forested surroundings, half block 
from sandy beach. (250) 752-5127, email: dnde- 
lion@macn.bc.ca 

EXECUTIVE TWO BEDROOM furnished condo near 
U of A. Two baths, two fireplaces, loft, patio, under- 
ground parking. $1,300 month. September 1.Phone 
(780) 743-0330. 

WINDSOR PARK EXECUTIVE HOME, Saskatchewan 
Drive. Walk to University. Five bedrooms, three baths, 
furnished. $2,000/month plus utilities. No pets. E. 
Millar, 439-0130. 

RIVER VALLEY VIEW. Executive home. Rundle 
Heights. Furnished or unfurnished. Four bedrooms, 
two baths, five appliances, two fireplaces. Jacuzzi, 
family room, office, attached garage, fenced yard. 
Non-smoker, no pets. References. August 1 — June 15 
lease. $1,050/month plus utilities. 780-465-8360, 
hspaling@kingsu.ab.ca 

FURNISHED HOUSE, GREENFIELD. August 2001 - 
July 2002. Three bedroom open beam bungalow. 
Finished basement, two fireplaces, sauna, three bath- 
rooms. Close to excellent English and French 
Immersion schools. Convenient bus and bike routes to 
U of A. One year lease, $1,100/month, plus utilities. 
Non-smokers, no pets. (780) 437-7321. 

THREE BEDROOM HOME in older neighbourhood. 
Fully furnished, hardwood floors, close to downtown, 
University. Available September — April. 454-7131, 
evenings. 


ACCOMMODATIONS FOR SALE 

VICTORIA PROPERTIES — knowledgeable, trust- 
worthy, realtor with Edmonton references. Will answer 
all queries, send information, no cost/obligation. 
“Hassle-free” property management provided. (250) 
383-7100, Lois Dutton, Duttons & Co. Ltd. #101 — 364 
Moss Street, Victoria, B.C. V8V 4N1 

GULF ISLANDS! To find your vacation or retire- 
ment home in B.C’s breathtakingly beautiful Gulf 
Islands, visit us online at 
www.gulfislandproperties.com 

ROSSDALE — unique and bright open plan three 
bedroom two storey. $275,000. Janet Fraser, Gordon 
W.R. King and Associates R.E., 441-6441. 

THE GAINSBOROUGH - river valley view from this 
large one-bedroom. Executive living at its finest! 
$134,900. Janet Fraser, 441-6441. 

MILL CREEK, charming character two storey 
home with refinished hardwood floors. Upgraded 
kitchen main floor bath, double garage with new 
roof. Janet Fraser, Gordon W.R. King and Associates 
R.E., 441-6441. 

RESTFUL RETREAT FOR HOBBY FARM, HORSES OR 
WRITING. Three bedroom completely refinished, two 
storey on 35 treed and pasture acres with outbuild- 
ings by 100 acre lake bordering game sanctuary. Near 
Miquelon Hills golf course and Miquelon Lake 
Provincial Park, very scenic and restful writing loca- 
tion with mature fruit trees. $95,000. Phone Stephen, 
1-604-689-7310; Gary, 440-2444, email: 
zoders@yahoo.com 

EXECUTIVE RIVER VALLEY HOME (CLOVERDALE), 
professionally built. Energy efficient, healthy home 
standards. Parks, trails, skiing, sledding, skating. 
Minutes to U of A, downtown, Bonnie Doon shopping. 
Quiet street. $298,000. 469-1040 evenings. 

WINDSOR PARK — beautiful home on large lot, 
four blocks from University. New kitchen, windows, 
etc. Phone 433-6044. 

FACULTY COURT — 14 Executive Condo/Lofts 
located at 8108 — 109 Street. Two bedroom/two bath 
units with underground parking. Five appliances, gas 
fireplaces, elevator, etc. Walking distance to U of A, 
hospital. Show suite open 1:00-4:00 p.m. except 
Fridays or by appointment. Prices starting at 
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$135,900. Call Andy, 478-8866. 

LENDRUM BUNGALOW - choice location. Bike to 
U of A. Open beam style, hardwood, fireplace, three 
bedrooms, single garage. Florence Thompson, 
Prudential Spencer Real Estate, 483-7170. 

LANSDOWNE LARGE BUNGALOW. Ideal empty 
nester style. Choice location. Main floor family room, 
numerous improvements. Great condition. $239,900. 
Transit, bike to U of A. Florence Thompson, Prudential 
Spencer Real Estate, 483-7170. 

GARNEAU GARDENS, $121,500. Walking distance 
U of A. Condo. Two bedrooms, 1.5 baths, second floor 
end unit, appliances. Florence Thompson, Prudential 
Spencer Real Estate, 483-7170. 


ACCOMMODATIONS WANTED 

HOUSE RENTAL DESIRED. New faculty member 
wishes 6-12 month rental in University area begin- 
ning August/September. Loves pets, plants; sabbatical 
home ideal. Contact John Volpe, 250 385-2655 
(Victoria), jvolpe@uvic.ca 

EXPERIENCED HOUSESITTER. U of A graduate stu- 
dent, looking for place to stay. Starting end of August, 
willing to take pets. References available. Amie, 464- 
2645, achomik@hotmail.com 


GOODS FOR SALE 

CASH PAID for quality books. The Edmonton 
Book Store, 433-1781. 

TWO-SEAT CHILD BIKE TRAILER, holds 100 Ibs. 
Bought new, used twice. $225 obo. Anita, 492-0840. 


SERVICES 

TECH VERBATIM EDITING — APA, Chicago; medical 
terminology; on campus. Donna, 465-3753. 

DAVID RICHARDS CARPENTRY. Certified journey- 
man, NAIT. Complete interior/exterior, residential, 
commercial renovations including plumbing/electri- 
cal. No job too big/small. References available. 436- 
6363. 

BACK BASICS Remedial Massage Therapy. 
Supplementary Health Care coverage. 436-8059. 

STUDENTS: LOOKING FOR A JOB IN SUMMER? 
Home-based business creates residual income. Visit 
www.unitoday.net/healthchoice or email 
marta.bor@powersurfr.com for a FREE newsletter. 

QUALIFIED PROFESSIONAL SERVICES, meeting all 
your interior residential needs. Phone Ern at 463- 
8797. 

ELIMINATE YOUR ALLERGIES! Fast, effective but 
non-invasive. Since hidden allergies are the cause of 
most immune and chronic problems, these might be 
gone too! Please call 408-4319 or visit our website at 
wellness@oanet.com 


EDMONTON, ALBERTA 
IN THE HEART OF THE UNIVERSITY OF ALBERTA 


% $79.00 single person per room/per night 
Executive Suites from $129 single 


11145 - 87 Avenue, Edmonton, Alberta 
Tel: 780.439.6060 Fax 780.433.4410 
Toll Free: 1.800.661.6562 
E-mail: info@campustower.com 
www.campustower.com 


a 
MACLAB 


HOTELS & RESORTS 


1.800.717.1277 
www.maclabhotels.com 


The records arising from this competition will be managed in accordance with provisions of the Alberta Freedom 
of Information and Protection of Privacy Act (FOIPP). 
The University of Alberta hires on the basis of merit. We are committed to the principle of equity of employment. 
We welcome diversity and encourage applications from all qualified women and men, including persons with 
disabilities, members of visible minorities, and Aboriginal persons. 


INSTITUTE CO-ORDINATOR 
INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE 


OF QUALITATIVE METHODOLOGY 
UNIVERSITY OF ALBERTA 


Applications are being accepted for a full-time 
Institute Co-ordinator position with the International 
Institute of Qualitative Methodology (IIQM). QM is a 
multidisciplinary Institute at the University of Alberta 
and is a leader in qualitative research and education. 

The Institute Co-ordinator should have a Masters 
Degree in business, health or a health-related disci- 
pline, and strong experience in administration. The 
successful candidate should also possess excellent 
organizational and group facilitation skills, excellent 
communication skills, and a strong record of business 
and operational planning. Experience in innovative 
management and financial sustainability strategies 
are desirable. 

Further information about the Institute can be 
found at: www.ualberta.ca/~iiqm/ 

The position offers a salary range of $36,000 - 
$58,000. 

Closing date for applications is May 25. 

Please send applications to: 

Health Sciences Office 

300 Campus Tower, University of Alberta 

8625 — 112th St. 

Edmonton, AB, T6G 2T3 


MANAGER, COMMUNICATIONS 


AND PUBLIC AFFAIRS 
INDUSTRY LIAISON OFFICE 


UNIVERSITY OF ALBERTA 


The University of Alberta's Industry Liaison Office 
(ILO) is seeking an experienced individual to direct, 
through hands-on involvement, its communications, 
marketing, and public affairs activities. 

The core business of ILO is focused on three key 
activities: technology transfer and commercialization, 
contract administration, and university/industry part- 
nerships and development. ILO’s primary clients are 
the researchers and specialized research and business 
initiatives, institutes and centres at the university; 
ILO’s stakeholders encompass the university, govern- 
ment agencies, and a broad diversity of other public 
and private sector organizations; networks include 
organizations within Alberta, across the four Western 
provinces, and national in focus. 

The Manager, Communications and Public 
Affairs, will assume a leadership role in profiling and 
promoting ILO services and business performance. 
Current communication and marketing vehicles 
include the ILO Web site, an annual report, electronic 
newsletter, specialized reports, presentation, promo- 
tional, and display materials, and special events devel- 
opment. Targeted outcomes include increased aware- 
ness, support for, and utilization of ILO services, timely 
documentation and profiling of performance out- 
put/outcome, and enhanced relationships with stake- 
holders and clients. 

ILO is seeking an individual with a university 
degree, with subsequent additional training in com- 
munications and public relations and demonstrated 
experience in overseeing design and production of 


publications, special event planning and execution, 
and Web site development. Knowledge of the univer- 
sity environment and technology transfer/commer- 
cialization processes would be an asset. Superior writ- 
ing and interpersonal skills are essential. 
Accreditation by [ABC or CPRS is desirable. 

ILO is targeting to fill the position as soon as pos- 
sible. Salary will be commensurate with qualifications 
and experience. Interested parties should submit 
résumés, along with samples of their work, via mail or 
electronically to the address below by June 15. 
Receipt of applications will be acknowledged by e- 
mail; candidates selected for interview will be notified 
by June 20. 

Attention: Ms. Kendel Ferrier 

University of Alberta 

Industry Liaison Office 

222 Campus Tower 

8625 — 112 Street 

Edmonton, Alberta, T6G 2E1 

(e-mail: kferrier@sonicmail.ilo.ualberta.ca) 


PROFESSOR, HEALTH POLICY AND 


MANAGEMENT 
UNIVERSITY OF ALBERTA 


The Department of Public Health Sciences, 
Faculty of Medicine and Dentistry, University of 
Alberta, is offering a full-time academic, tenure-track 
position in our ACEHSA-accredited Health Policy and 
Management Program. The position will be at the 
associate or full professor level, salary to be commen- 
surate with experience, plus a comprehensive bene- 
fits package. Candidates who have health policy, man- 
agement, health economics, or related expertise and 
background, and a demonstrated record in health 
services research and graduate education will be con- 
sidered. Applicants must have a PhD or equivalent in 
health services research or related field. The depart- 
ment is diverse, and offers MPH (course-based) and 
MPH (thesis-based) degree programs, an MSc 
(Occupational Health), and both an MSc and PhD 
Medical Sciences (Public Health Sciences) in the areas 
of environmental health sciences, epidemiology, and 
population health. The department offers a post- 
graduate medical education program in Occupational 
Medicine accredited by the Royal College of 
Physicians and Surgeons of Canada, and has a devel- 
oping interest in health informatics. 

The competition will remain open until a suitable 
candidate has been found. Curriculum vitae citing 
three references are to be sent to: 

Dr.T.W. Noseworthy, Chair 

Health Policy & Management Search Committee 

Department of Public Health Sciences 

13-103 CSB 

Edmonton, Alberta 

T6G 2G3 

The records arising from this competition will be 
managed in accordance with provisions of the 
Alberta Freedom of Information and Protection of 
Privacy Act (FOIPP). 

The University of Alberta is committed to the 
principle of equity in employment. As an employer 
we welcome and encourage applications from all 
qualified women and men, including Aboriginal peo- 
ples, persons with disabilities, and members of visible 
minorities. 


“WOrk 


Call 492-2325 


$0.65 per word 


Deadline: one week prior to 


Paul Lorieau’s University Optical 


“We value your eyes, and well prove it 
by offering the very best in optical care 
at everyday low prices.” 


Conveniently located in College Plaza 
8217 - 112 Street, Edmonton, AB T6G 2C8 


Mac Mierzejewski, MScPT 


Physical therapy and medical acupuncture 


A service to suit the University community — located on campus 
just minutes away from your work or study site. Client-centred, 


individualized attention is guaranteed. 


Occupational Performance Analysis Unit (OPAU) 


1-80 Corbett Hall, University of Alberta 


corner of 114th Street and 82nd Avenue (meter parking available) 
To make an appointment please call 492-9595. 


Considering 


Early Retirement? 


In today’s ever changing business environment, you may find 


yourself in the position of being asked to take early retirement 


as a result of a re-organization or downsizing. 


ScotiaMcLeod’s Early Retirement Options 


Handbook is the most comprehensive guide you'll 


need to help you through a decision that could 


affect the rest of your life. 


Call or email for your 
free copy today. 
Sylvia Haak 


Associate Director 


(780) 497-3227 or (800) 661-7137 


sylvia_haak@scotia-mcleod.com 


10104 - 103rd Avenue 
Canada Trust Tower 
Edmonton, AB T5J 0H8 


& ScotiaMcLeod" 
Building Relationships for Life 


™ Trademark used under authorization and control of The Bank of Nova Scotia. 
ScotiaMcLeod is a division of Scotia Capital Inc., Member CIPE 


Folio on vacation... 


Kate Leitch is in? 


** 


Sie 


for more 
information 


Any idea where Folio correspondent Kate Leitch (right), took her Folio when she went on vacation 
recently? Fill out this form and forward to 665 General Services Building by May 28. One name will 
be drawn from all the correct entries for a prize giveaway. 


publication date Find whatever you 


My guess for the correct city/location is: 
Name: 
Dept./Affiliation: 
Phone: 
E-mail: 


want to buy or sell in the Folio 


classifieds. 
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Problem-solving exercise turns into art exhibit 


By David Beharry 


wearaole 


magine owning a piece of art you can 

wear on your back. It’s not that much 

of a stretch—people have been wear- 

ing art as decoration throughout 
recorded history. 

Now, University of Alberta students 
have taken ‘wearable art’ to a new level. 
“Their mission was to research methods 
of creating fabric textures and/or surface 
embellishments and then to design a gar- 
ment suitable for entry into an interna- 
tional design competition,” said Linda 
Capjack, a professor in the Department of 

Human Ecology. 
“The goals of the project are to 
develop problem-solving tech- 


which portions of the fabric are stuffed 
with material. 

Four of the students will have their 
‘works of art’ entered into the profes- 
sional category for wearable art at the 
International Textile and Apparel Asso- 
ciation Design competition in Kansas City 
in November. 

Katherine Christou’s A Rose by any 
Other Name is polyester satin that was 
stitched using free motion embroi- 
dery techniques in a random pat- 
tern and then washed. 

Jessica Janus produced Mong 
Dragon, a silk evening gown 
that was hand- 


niques. The students did the painted 

actual designs, applying the with gig 
knowledge that they had Che. 
developed throughout the nese 


program.” 

Students explored vari- 
ous methods including Japa- 
nese sashiko quilting, 
trapunto quilting, fabric 
manipulation techniques, 

and silk fabric painting. 
Sashiko quilting utilizes a 
reverse quilting process. 
The Japanese design 
method was originally 
used to mend worn 
clothes. Trapunto 
quilting is a way of 
adding depth on the 
surface of the clothes, in 


dragons. “In- 
spiration was 
Chinese art, 
folklore and 
legends,” said 
Janus. Watercol- 

our shading techniques were 
used to give the dragon a 
multi-dimensional appear- 
ance while rhinestones illu- 
minate its eyes. 

Valerie Re’s La Rosaia is a 
stunning dupioni silk evening 
gown that uses trapunto quilt- 
ing to create origami-like 
leaves and rose stems. 


Organza roses were painted and then 
applied atop the vines. Metallic lining 
brings a magical sparkle to the outer 
garment. 

Nicole Wilson’s Alluvium is created 
from previously used and non-commer- 
cial materials. Fabric for the pants and 
jacket lining was found at a church rum- 
mage sale, while sugar sacks were laced 
together for the shirt. 

“Grades were assigned for 
experimentation, documentation, 
critical analysis, pattern develop- 

ment, time management, and prepa- 
ration of a professional entry 
for a design 
compe- 
tition,” 
said 
Capjack. The 
department 
also designs 
functional pro- 
tective clothing 
for the oil in- 
dustry, heli- 
copter pilots and premature 
babies. 

The wearable art is on dis- 
play at the main floor gallery 
in the Human Ecology Build- 
ing. Public viewing is from 
7 a.m. — 9 p.m., weekdays, 

8 a.m.- 4 p.m. Saturdays and 
12 noon - 4 p.m. Sundays, 
until the end of May. 


os, 
See 
Sie en 


Stunning student creations (clockwise from top of 
page): Detail from Mong Dragon by Jessica Janus; 
Carrie Beattie’s Marriage Kimono; Alluvium by Nicole 
Wilson; and La Rosaia (Garden of Roses) by Valerie Re. 
These and other pieces of wearable art are on display 
at the Main Floor Gallery, Human Ecology Building. 


Photos by Richard Siemens 


